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TO 
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‘ THE TWO SHEFFIELD TROOPS 


Yeomanry Cavalry 


FOR THE. SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF THE WEST RIDING 
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FOLLOWING DISCOURSE, 


INTINDED TO SUPPORT THE JUST AND HONOURABLE CAUSE 
IN BEHALF OF WHICH THEY HAVE SOQ NOBLY ASSOCIATED, 


THE CAUSE OF BRITISH LIBERTY 


AND INDEPENDENCE, 


is 


we Some paffages of the following Difcourfe having been mifreprefent= 
ed, in confequence, probably, of their having been mifunderftood, the 
Author has been induced to comply with a requeft that it might be fub- 
mitted to the infpection both of thofe who heard it and of the Public. 
Having been written in hafte, without any view to publication, a few 
verbal corrections and fome additions have been found necefiary in pre- 
paring it for the prefs. But the paflages referred to remain unaltered. 


The mifcellaneous obfervations contained in the Appendix were origi- 
nally defigned only as notes to the Sermon: But, having accumulated 
beyond the firft intention of the Author, they have been thrown into 


their prefent form. 


N. B. Should any profits arife from the fale of this Pamphlet, they 
will be applied in aid of the Contribution for the fupport of the Surr- 
FIELD VOLUNTEERS. 


Sheffield, November 12, 1803, 


THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF DEFENSIVE WAR: 
. ; 


NEHEMIAH IvV.—14. 


& Be not ye afraid of them: Remember the Lord whois 
great and terrible, and fight for your Brethren, your Sons, and 
your Daughters, your Wives, and your houfes,” 
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E are met together this day, my chriftian 

friends, in concert with our fellow wor- 

fhippers throughout the whole extent of our native 
land, and under circumftances which cannot but 
excite the moft lively intereft in every reflecting 
mind, to implore the bleffing of heaven on our na- 


tional counfels, and on our united efforts in the . - 


facred caufe of national freedom and independ- 

ence. A proud and a powerful foe menaces us 

with deftru€tion. The noife of his hoftile arma- 

ments has long refounded in the numerous ports 

which his extended dominion embraces ; and, not- 

withftanding the high difcipline, and diftinguithed. 
B 
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prowess of the britifh navy, he flatters himfelf with 
the hope of landing his armies on our fhores, and 
"of ftretching his defpotic empire over our free and 
happy ifland. Should he fucceed in this audaci- 
ous defign, we fhould be difgraced in the eyes of 
all Europe, our commerce would be deftroyed, 
our naval fuperiority extinguifhed, our liberties, 
civil and religious, annihilated, that wife and 
beautiful fyftem of jurisprudence which has been 
the work of ages, and the admiration of the world 
would be at once overthrown, our towns and vil- 
Yages would be delivered over to the fury of a ra- 
pacious and licentious foldiery, our property and 
our lives would be held only at the mercy of a re- 
Jentlefs conqueror, and we thould be funk into the 
abje& ftate of dependents and vafials of France ; 
of France which has fo often bowed before our 
arms, and whofe haughty monarchs have repeat. 
edly been glad to accept, from our brave forefa- 
thers, the diCtated conditions of peace. 


But, however formidable her preparations for 
victory may appear, however numerous, however 
difciplined her armies may in fa€t be, however 
largely fhe may have increafed her territory, her 
population, and her influence, by the events of a 
revolution, begun on the principles of liberty, but, 
through the unhappy interference of other flates, 


es ew 
and of our own in particular, terminating in the ex- 
tenfion of defpotifm ; it cannot be that Britons will 
fubmit to acknowledge the yoke of a foreign go- 
vetnment; it cannot be that they will tamely fee 
wrefted from them rightsand privileges, which they 
value more highly than life, or that they will mean- 
ly crouch beneath a tyrant whom they defpife, and 
whom they defpife the more, becaufe he not only 
hath facrificed an extenfive empire to his own per 
fonal ambition, but hath contaminated the name, 
and difhonoured the caufe of freedom, by render- 
ing it the hypocritical pretext for raifing himfelf te 


arbitrary power. 


There was a time when thofe who had long 
watched with anxiety over the courfe of the french 
revolution, in the hope that a pure and rational fyf= 
tem of reprefentative government would arife out 
of it, looked to this man for the falvation of France, 
and the prefervation of the liberties of Europe. 
There was a time when he might have twined a 
garland of immortal glory around his brows, by 
giving freedom to the old,as the guardian Angel of 
America had given it to the new world. But, faith- 
lefs to the fublime example of a Wafhington, he 
hath preferred confiderations of private aggran- 
dizement to the welfare of mankind, and the nau- 
feous flattery of a few fawning Sycophants to the 
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bleffings of a happy’and grateful pofterity. The 
gratification of proud, jealous, and refentful paffi- 
ons appears to be the objeét neareft his heart ; and 
in purfuit of this object, he roufes the vindittive 
hoftility of his people againft a nation which looks 
with juft abhorrence upon his crimes, and ftands 
the only effe€tual obftacle in the way of his guilty 
ambition. For the avowed purpofe of fubduing us, 
he prepares his myrmidons to crofs the fea, which 
at prefent feparates us from his power ; end, fwoln 
with paft fucceffes over ftates lefs able to contend 
with them, his plundering hofts already, in imagi- - 
nation, bedeck themfelves with the fpoils, and fa- 
tiate their revenge and their cruelty with the tears 
of Britain. On yonder coafts they fet their battle 
. In array againft us ; and, flattering themfelves that 
fome favourable opportunity may occur for eluding 
the vigilance of our fleets, they boaft that, on the 
fhores of our own ifland, we fhall not be able to 
contend fingle-handed with their numerous and 
difciplined legions. But, let their legions advance ; 
let them be favoured by the winds and tides, 
let themefcape, if they can, and as they can, the 
valour of britifh feamen: In the facred caufe of 
liberty, our countrymen know no fear; and innu- 
merable bands of undaunted volunteers will be 
proud to facrifice their lives in protefting the hoe 
nour and independence of their native land. 
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To this manly conduct we are urged, in-fuch 
a crifis, by fentiments congenial to the human 
heart ; and I am prepared to maintain that we are 
equally urged to it by the voice of duty and, the 
obligations of religion. In the paflage which I 
have prefixed to this difcourfe, the brave Nehe- 
miah exhorts his countrymen boldly to refift the 
hoftility of their enemies, who would gladly have 
prevented them from purfuing the great work; in 
which they were engaged, of rebuilding the walls 
of Jerufalem, and who, after having in-vain tried - 
every artifice to withdraw them from their defign, 
had now confpired to .obftruét the execution of it 
by force. “ But it came to pafs,” he informs us, 
“« that when Sanballatt and Tobiah and the Ara- 
bians and the Ammonites and the Afhdodites 
heard that the walls of Jerufalem were made up 
and that the breaches began to be ftopped, then 
they were very wroth and confpired all of them 
together to come and .to fight againft Jerufalem 
and to hinder it. »Neverthelefs we made our 
prayer unto our God, and fet a watch againft them 
day and night becaufe of them.” ‘Therefore 
fet Lin the lower places behind the wall and on 
the higher places I even fet the people after their 
families, with their fwords, their fpears, and their 
bows. And I looked and rofe up and faid unto, 
the nobles and to the rulers and to the reft of 
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the people,—Be not ye afraid of them: Remem- 
ber the Lord who is great and terrible, and fight 
for your brethren, your fons and your daughters, 
your wives and your houfes.” . 


May we not, my friends, imagine this great and 
good man addreffing us in fimilar language, in the 
circumftances in which we are now placed? Is 
it not the language which every patriot would na- 
turally addrefs to his countrymen, when threaten- 
ed with invafion by a foreign power? And is it 
not language which in our prefent fituation will 
find a ready anfwer in the heart of every Briton? 
We are no longer worthy ofthat freedom which 
was bought by the beft blood of our anceftors, 
if we fcruple to fhed our own in defending it to 
the laft extremity. What, though feveral minor 
ftates have lately been compelled to relinquifh 
their independence, and to do homage to the ex- 
tended power of France ?. The Genius of Britain 
will never bend before a hoft of tutored flaves, nor 
confent to {well the triumphs of their haughty 
ruler. Favoured as he may have been by fortune, 
and diftinguifhed as he undoubtedly is by military 
talents, to fubjugate the miftrefs of the ocean is an 
enterprize beyond his reach. If it dazzle not his 
afpiring and unbounded ambition, the glittering. 
phantom will affuredly mock his grafp. 
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It is not often that I addrefs you on fubjeéts 
of a political nature. The difcuffion of fuch fub- 
jefts is in general foreign to the important purpo- 
fes for which we affemble in this place. Never, 
before, did I accoft you as the advocate for war. 
But on the prefent occafion you will naturally ex- 
pect me to advert to the political circumftances 
of our country; and, when I confider thofe cir- 
cumftances, I cannot but feel myfelf at once au? 
thorized and called upon, by the example of the 
great Nehemiah, to urge you to the exercife of 
that heroic courage, and that exalted fpirit of felf. 
devotion, which may enable you bravely to repel 
the meditated attack of a ferocious enemy, whofe 
fuccefs would conneé& with it the downfal of 
every thing, in this country, which can make life 


defirable. 


“ © firit of human bleffings and fupreme, 
Fair peace! how lovely, how delightful thou! 
O peace, thou fource and foul of facial life, 
Beneath whofe calm infpiring influence 
Gcience his views enlarges, art refines, 

And fwelling commerce opens all her ports, 
What would not, peace, the patriot bear for thee? 
What painful patience, what inceffant care, 
What mix’d anxiety, what fleeplefs toil ? 
For he thy value knows, thy friendfhip he 
‘To human nature: But the better thou, 

The richer of delight, fometimes the more 
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Blo Hevtable ‘wat, when ruffian force 


me Awakes the fury of an injured State, 
And dares the facred vengeance of the juft.”* 


If there be any right founded on the original 
principles of human nature, it is certainly the right 
of felf-defence. This right, indeed, every indivi- 
dual-in part furrenders when he enters into a ftate 
of civil fociety. But he furrenders it only in order 
that he may enjoy more complete proteCtion from - 
the government, into whofe hands he confides the 
right and duty of guarding him from lawlefs vio- 
lence and injuftice. In circumftances, however, 
in which it is impoffible that an appeal fhould be 
made to the laws of his country, with fufficient 
expedition to enable him to fhelter himfelf behind 
the broad fhield of the public force, every indivi- 
dual is at liberty to refume the rights of nature, 
and in fuch cireumftances the laws of every free 
ftate allow their fubjeéts to defend themfelves, fo 
that if in prote€ting his own life a man {hall take 
away the life of another, he fhall not be deemed 
guilty of murder, but only be confidered as having 
committed juftifiable homicide. 


The law of felf-defence, which holds good 
between different individuals of the fame commu- 


* # Thomfon’s Britannia. 
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nity, with ftill fuperior reafon holds good between 
different and independent nations. Here there is 
indeed no other Jaw to which an appeal can pof: 
fibly be made befides the law of nature and rea- 
‘fon, which never fails to dictate to the affaulted 
party the right of refiftance if, in making fuch re. 
siftance, they appear to themfelves to have a pro: 
bability of fuccefs ; a probability which valour 
flops not to calculate, when flavery on one hand 
is the reward of bafenefs, and freedom on the 
other hand is the recompenfe of virtue. - In the 
wars which different nations fo frequently wage 
againft each other the obligations of juftice ent 
be violated on one fide; and it too often happens 
that they are contravened on both. But a war of 
felf-defence alone muft be a war of right: And, if -» 
we have been unavoidably forced into war on this 
principle, it will fcarcely be maintained that it is 
to befo rigidly interpreted as to require us: upon 
all oceafions to wait for the attack of the enemy, 
and to make it unlawful for us to obviate that at- 
tack, or to endeavour to avert the fcene of warfare 
from our own borders by operations of an offen- 
five nature. A war once entered into on the clear- 
eft ground of felf-defence may, without any incon- 
fifttency, be conduéted in its fabfequent detail upon 
the fyftem of aflault. For if we deny this we muft 
allow that the right of felf-defence will in many 
C 
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inftances be nugatory, and that, though we e may 
2 lawfully defend ourfelves, we may not defend our- 
felves in the beft and often in the only effeCtual 


way. 


_ Thefe principles, which, I contend, are the prin- 
ciples of réafon and juftice, will not be found in 
oppofition tothe precepts or doftrines of Chrifti- 
anity, rightly underftood. The religion of the gof- 
pel is indeed the religion of peace. The temper 
which it enjoins us to cultivate, and which its ten- 
ets are happily calculated to infpire, is the tem- 
per of meeknefs, gentlenefs and benevolence. It 
teaches us to regard all mankind as our. bre- 
thren, to “ weep with thofe that weep,” to < re- 
joice with thofe that rejoice,” and to “Jove” and 
do good to even “our enemies.” If all men aéted 
upon thefe maxims, there would certainly be nei- 
ther any occafion for war nor any poffibility of its 
exiftence ; “ nation” would no longer ‘rife up 
againft nation, neither would they lente war any 
more,’ Upon this fuppofition alfo there would be 
no occafion for the inftitutions of civil govern- 
ment. It would no longer be requifite to control 
the inclinations or paflions of individuals for the 
public good. This obje& would be invariably 
purfued by all, and the law of the gofpel would 
fuperfede the necellity of aciyilcode. But, though 
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fone of the prophecies of {cripture give us reafon 
to hope that a ftate of things fo happy and delights 
ful will at one time take place, it does not appear 
to have been the intention of the great author of 
the chriftian religion, fe long: as rapine and vio- 
lence continue to exift in the iets that no:checks 
fhould be provided againft their operation, in the. 
cafe either of individuals or of feparate and inde- 
pendent ftates. On thefe points revelation hath 
not particularly infifted. For it cannot be fuccefs- 
fully maintained that the proverbial expreflions, by 
which a peaceable and quiet temper is ftrongly in- 
culcated in the new teftament, amount to any ale 
teration of the religion of nature and reafon, 
which teaches us to “ do juftice,” to “ love mercy,” 
and to avoid the occafions both of giving and of 
taking offence. This amiable {pirit is, indeed, re- 
quired from chriftians in a fuperior degree of per- 
feftion, and its obligation is raifed beyond the rank 
which it had been conceived to hold, in the fcale 
of duties, according to the apprehenfions of the 
heathen world. But the religion of nature is rather 
' explained and reftored than in any degree changed 
by the admonitions which exhort us, “if any man 
{mite us on the right cheek to turn to him the other 
alfo,” “if any man will fue us for our-coat to 
Tet him have our cloak alfo,” “and if any nian will 
compel us to. goa mile to go with hum twain.” 
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Thefe are ftrong expreffions, but they are nottd 
be literally interpreted, and are plainly intended 
only to denote the general importance, and the 
high obligation, of a peaceable and obliging difpo- 
Gition. All this is perfe&tly confiftent with the right 
of defending ourfelves against: the’attacks of un- 
juft violence, either as individuals or as communi- 
ties.. That it is allowable and even neceffary to 
infli€t punifhments upon thofe who are guilty of 
offences againtft focial order, both the jewifh and 
chriftian scriptures evidently fuppofe. The autho- 
rity of parents and mafters is not unfrequently in- 
culcated in the holy writings. The civil magif- 
trate is defcribed by St. Paul as one “that bear- 
eth not the fword in vain, but who is the minifter 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doth evil.” (2) And governors are reprefent- 
ed by St. Peter as “fent for the punifhment of evil 
doers” as well as “ for the praife of them that do 
well.” (6) But if revealed religion authorize the 
repreflion and punifhment of fuch as oppofe the 
peace and good order of fociety, it cannot be pre- 
fumed to require, nor can a fingle paffage be pro- 
duced in which it does require, that the members 
of any civil community fhall tamely fit ftill whilft 
their rights are attacked, their territory is invaded, 


(2) Romans XU—4. {b) 1 Peter IL—14: 
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their property {eized, and their liberty and indes 
pendence annihilated by a foreign power. To in- 
terpret the chriftian duties of forbearance, meek- 
nefs and charity, as operating to this abfurd extent,. 
is to do effential injuftice to the religion by which 
they are inculcated. I[t is to make an unwarrant- 
ed diftin€tion, or rather a dire&t oppofition, between 
the di€tates of reafon and the precepts of revela- 
tion; and it is to affert that we cannot become 
chriftians without a voluntary facrifice of the dear- 
eft rights and the most invaluable privileges of our 
nature. No, my friends, the religion of the gofpel 
is not at variance with the natural and imprefcrip- 
tible rights of mankind. It teaches us to be lovers 
of peace. But it likewife inftru€&ts us that we 
«have been called unto liberty,” (a) and it enjoins 
us to “ ftand faft in the liberty wherewith Chrift 
hath made us free,” and “ not to be entangled with 
the yoke of bondage,” (2) evidently implying that 
we may juftly refift all attempts to impofe fuch a 
yoke upon us. The liberty, it is true, of which thle 
apoitle here fpeaks, is the right of chriftians to an 
exemption from the ceremonial obfervances of the 
mofaicritual. But the fpirit of his argument will 
entirely evaporate if we do not fuppofe it to be 
built upon the. principle that we have a natural 


(a) Galatians V.—-13. (6) Galatians Vel, 
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right, acknowledged and unaltered bythe chrift 
tian fyftem, to refift oppreiiion, of whatever fpecies 
it may be. 


c 


The right of taking up arms in defence of our 
country being afcertained, it will not be difficult 
to fhew that it may be our duty to recur to the ex- 
ercife of this right. There are cafes in which it is 
better to confult the interefts of peace, even at 
the expence of our juft claims, than, by tenacioufly 
infifting upon them, to incur the evils of diffenfion. 
And war is always pregnant with fo many miferies 
that a.magnanimous nation will never have re- 
courfe to ii, except when the moft imperious ne- 
ceffity fhall compel it to draw the fword. But 
when the mifchiefs, likely to arife from a {tate of 
warfare, are far inferior to thofe which would pro- 
bably refult from a tame acquiefcence in the da- 
ring defigns of our enemies; when thofe defigns 
are levelled not merely againft fome little perty in- 
tereft, fcarcely wo th defending, but againft our 
moft important rights, and even againft our very 
exiftence as a free and independent ftate, we are 
not only permitted but it becomes at once our hon- 
our and our duty to oppofe, with undaunted firm- 
nefs, the views of oppreffion and the attacks 
of violence. There are certain privileges which, 
when we are once pofleffed of them, we cannot 
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innocently furrender.’ Such are the bleflings of 
civil and religious liberty, which no man can.yo. 
huntarily renounce without conttituting himfelf, 
by the aét, a wretch unworthy to breathe the vital 
air. Nor can any community paffively allow. itfelf 
to be deprived of thefe invaluable. bleffings, with+ 
out abjuring every title to the charaéter of honour, 
and acknowledging itfelf dead to every fentiment 
of virtuous fenfibility. The rights of freedom; both 
civil and religious, are abfolutely inalienable... We 
cannot, if we would, diveft ourfelves of them.— 
They attach to us in circumflances in which their 
exercife may be precluded, and they belong to the 
{ubjeéts of the inquifition, to the flaves of Morocco, 
and to the negroes of the weft-india planter as , 
clearly and as fully as to the citizens of Britam or 
of the united {tates of America. But not only the 
rights themfelves are indeftructible; the exercife 
and the defence of thofe rights are likewife obli- 
gatory, if it be obligatory upon rational and moral 
creatures to exercife their rational and moral facul- 
ties, and if reafon and confcience, and the power 
of following their decifions be amongft the moft 
important and valuable of the gifts of God. to 
man. Itis certainly our duty to guard and to 
{upport, as well as to enjoy the privileges which 
the bounty of heaven has conferred upon us; and 
this duty Tifesin its obligation in proportion to the 


importance and value of thofe privileges. The 
exercife of it is a branch of piety, and a juft and 
required expreflion of our religious gratitude. But 
if the bleffings, which we individually enjoy, be al- 
fo conferred upon our friends and upon our coun: 
try, the union of our efforts for their proteftion 
with thofe of our companions and fellow citizens 
partakes the chara¢ter not only of piety but of be- 
nevolence, and we are called upon for our beft 
and moft manly exertions, in the prefervation of 
them, by the venerated claims of friendfhip and of 
patriotifm, as well as of religion and perfonal ho: 
nour. On thefe grounds the brave Nehemiah ex- 
horted the Ifraelites to remember that God from 
whom they had received the privileges they were 
called upon to defend, and in the humble confi- 
dence of his proteétion, to “ fight for. their bre- 
thren, their fons, and their daughters, their wives, 
and their houfes.” Similar to thofe of the Ifraelites, 
as they were then circumftanced, are the obliga- 
tions which at prefent challenge our united zeal 
and vigour, to repel the threatened defcent upon 
our coafts of an enemy who aims to deprive us of 
our deareft birth-rights, and who, if he fhould once 
obtain the afcendency over our arms, would f{pread 
devaftation, mifery and ruin through every pro- 
vince of the britifh empire. Let us, then, ftand 
up, as men, as chriftians and as britons, in the de- 
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fence of the laws and liberties of our native land, 
The caufe, in which we are now engaged, being to. 
proteét thofe rights and that national independence | 
which we have received from heaven, is a caufe 
concerning the juftice of which there can be no 
difference of opinion. It is a caufe which, not.only_ 
vindicates but, requires our moft fpirited exerti- 
ons, and which it were equally difgraceful and ru- 
inous to abandon. It is true, the prefent war with 
France may bt confidered as an appendix to the 
late war; and the late war, on the part of this 
country, has been condemned, in its principle, by 
many of the beft friends and ableft advocates of 
freedom. Rafhly and precipitately engaged in, 
as it appears to them to have been, it has, in their 
opinion, entailed upon us many difaftrous confe- 
quences and, amongft others, the neceflity of now 
contending for our very exiftence againft the un- 
happily-augmented power of our inveterate and 
implacable enemy, But whatever was the prin-. 
ciple on which that war was founded, whether it 
were juftor unjuft, neceflary or unneceflary, no- 
thing can be clearer than that the miftakes or 
crimes of thofe by whom it was conduéted, do not 
require that we fhould now make a tame furren- 
der of our national honour to an individual who, 
to gratify his unbounded luft of power, {cruples 
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not to facrifice the deareft interefts of mankind: 
Even his military laurels have been ftained ‘by a€ts 
of the moft difgraceful inhumanity. The civic 
wreath which freedom had once prepared for him, 
fhe hath torn, with indignant hands, into a thou- 
fand fragments ; and fhe now calls upon her ge- 
nuine fons to fupport her infulted caufe or to 
perifh in the attempt. The liberties of Europe 
are, on this occafion, connected with the fuccefs 
of Great Britain. We fight, not merely for our- 
felves but, for every page ftate and, not 
for liberty alone but, for all thofe blefflings which 
appear in her train and vanifh at her departure. [If 
we once permit the prefent ruler of France to clafs 
us amongft the number of his flaves, commercial 
induftry will quicklydroop, and {cience, virtue and 
religion will receive the deadlieft wound which 
they have endured fince the affumption of the pa- 
pal power. For with liberty the fpirit of commer- 
cial enterprize can alone exift; with liberty {ci. 
ence, virtue and religion muft rife or fall. They 
breathe not in the corrupted atmofphere of a Jand 
of flaves. But. perhaps it may be alledged that, 
whatever opinion may be entertained of the merits 
of the paft war, it is a.miftake to fuppofe the pre- 
fent war to be its.neceffary refult. Perhaps it may 
be alledged that the hoftilities, in which we are in- 
volved, might have been avoided by the exerci 
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» of a little more prudence anda littlemore firmnefs 
on the part of the adminiftration. now in office. 
Poflibly this might have been the cafe ; and, if fo, 

_oit ismuch to be lamented that that prudence, that 
- that firmnefs were not employed. | But thefe are 
gratuitous conje€tures. There is every reafon to 
believe that the prefent adminiftration have aéted 
according to their beft judgment for; the good of 
their country ; and if their conduct have been er- 
roneous, or even cyiminal, it by no means follows 
that the nation is not to be bravely defended 
againft an infidious, afpiring, and inveterate foe, 
who menaces no lefs than its complete and final 
deftruction. Whatever be the primary ground of 
difpute, fubfifting between the two governments, 
it is become comparatively infignificant. Whether, 
the proceedings of our own have been difcreet-or 
otherwife, is now a queftion of fubordinate confi- 
deration. And it is a queftion which we fhall do 
well to poftpone toa more “ convenient feafon.” 
Inftead of criticifing its faults, we are imperioufly 
called upon to defend its rights; and we are redu- 
ced to the neceflity of fighting for every thing 
which a generous people ought to hold moft dear. 
Let us then prepare ourfelves with ardour and 
alacrity for the glorious confli€@.. It is the conflict 
of patriotifm and freedom againft tyranny and am- 
bition. On the fuccefs of it depends the triumph 
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or the downfal of humanity. And, notwithftanding 
the numerous and difciplined bands which the 

“prefent military defpotifm of France is able to cal! 
into the field, the iffue cannot be doubtful, if the 
facred fire of liberty have not ceafed to warm the 
hearts and to nerve the arms of britons. 


The folemnities of this day do indeed inftruét 
us, and it becomes us with pious humility to re- 
member, that the fuccefs of our best efforts muft 
depend on the providence of our almighty Pro- 
teCior. “His is the greatnefs and the power and 
the glory and the viGtory and the majefty. ”{a) “The 
Kingdom is the Lord’s and he is the governor 
among the nations,” (4) “He suede the na- 
tions and deftroyeth them ; he enlargeth the na- 
tions and ftraiteneth them again.” (c) «* He chang- 
eth the times and the feafons ; he removeth Kings 
and fetteth up Kings.” (2) “ The most High ru- 
leth in the Kingdom of men and giveth it to whom- 
foever he wiil.” (e) But though the fcriptures uni- 
formly defcribe all events as ultimately depend- 
ing on the will of divine Providence, they do not 
the lefs inculcate the neceffity on our part of ac: 
tive and perfevering induflry, exprefsly requiring 
from us the ufe and improvement of thofe talents 


(2) 1 Chron, XXIX—11, (6) Plalms XXW—28. c) Job Xil~2s, 
(4} Daniel 121 {ey Daniel IV 17. 
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which have been committed to our care. (f ) The 
Deity evidently regulates his proceedings towards 
his creatures by general laws; and though no 
event can be brought to pafs in oppofition to 
his counfels by our exertions, yet, it appears to 
bea part of the general fyftem of his moral govern- 
ment to allow the conduét of his creatures, within 
certain. bounds, the extent of which it is impof- 
fible for us to af{certain, to influence and direét the 
courfe of events. Thus if, in circumftances of in« 
dividual danger, we negle€t to make due provi- 
fion for our individual fafety, we are not autho. 
rized to expect any divine interference to preferve 
us from the confequence, even though that confe- 
quence fhould be our individual deftruftion. In 
like manner, if, as a nation, we indolently repofe 
ourfelvyes upon the guardian care of divine Provi- 
dence, to fhield us from the threatened attack of 
our enemies, without employing the faculties and 
ufing the means for our fecurity with which that 
Providence hath furnifhed us, we have no reafon 
whatever to expe€ that a miracle will be wrought 
for our prefervation. Let us, with due humility, 
implore the affittance and recommend ourfelves 
and our caufe to the proteftion of heaven. Let 
us endeavour to deferve that protection by a con- 


(f) Matthew XKV.~-14.. et feq. 
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»fcientious obedience to: its laws. Let us confide 
sin the long experienced mercy of God, that every 
oneedful affifttance’ will be granted to us, if we 
oofaithfully and actively on our part employ the fa- 
culties which have: already been beftowed upon 
us. But let us take care that we do employ them; 
and, whilft we “ remember the Lord who is great 
and terrible,” let us exert ourfelves as men who 
are called upon: ‘‘ not to be afraid” of the enemy 
that rifeth up againft us put. “to fight for our bre- 
thren, our fons and,our daughters, our wives and. 
-cour houfes.” 
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In the fituation in which we are now placed, 
expofed as a nation toone common danger, threat- 

~ ened with,one common ruin, we ought to be, and 
lam perfuaded we are, at this moment, influenced 
by one common fpirit.. It is not now a time to in- 
~ Gulge ourfelves in thofe party difputes by which 
we may have been formerly divided. Let every 
“fuch difpute, then, be hufhed into peace. Let 
“cevery’ difference of either political or religious 
-fentiment, which may exift amongft us, be for 
» a while forgotten. Let thofe who may. think 
‘themfelves aggrieved by any of the meafures of 
government no longer remember their caufes of 
complaint. Let proteftant diffenters ceafe to re- 
colle& the ftill continued operation of intolerant 
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ftatutes, referring themfelves with confidence® to” 
the future juftice and liberal policy of a britifi go- 
vernment and to the better informed judgment of: 
their country. Let our roman catholic brethren, 
both in this and in the fifter kingdom, adopt, as I 
doubt not they are in general difpofed to adopt, 
the fame manly demeanour. From a britifh fenate 
they may. confidently expeét redrefs, as foon as it. 
{hall be clearly underftood that the perfe& enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty, by all claffes and defcrip- 
tions of perfons, may not only be made compatible 
with civil fecurity, but is in reality effential to its 
complete and permanent eftablifhment. Let the 
advocates for parliamentary reform, and thofe who 
wifh for a repeal or alteration of certain ftatutes 
which appear to them inconfiftent with the genu- 
ine principles of our free conftitution, poftpone to 
a future period, when it fhall appear that we ftill 
have a political exiftence, their efforts for the re- 
moval of corruptions or the reftoration of popular 
franchifes. Let us all remember that no human 
fyftem of government can be free from imperfec- 
tions, and that, though this be no argument for the 
continuance of abufes, it isa juft and powerful one 
for purfuing plans of improvement with tempe- 
rance and moderation. If our fyftem of national 
polity be not exempt from errors, it contains few- 
er defe€ts and greater and more numerous excel. 
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‘Jences than any other prevalent in Europe. But . 
no amelioration can rationally be.expeéted, in the 
condition, civil or religious, of any clafs of perfons 
amongtt us, by the introduétion of a foreign powers. 
and leaft of all that power which now threatens, 

and would rejoice toaccomplifh, our deftruétion. — 
It is not at prefent a queftion about this or that 
fyftem of policy; about the extent of regal influ- 
ence or popular privilege, the freedom of election 
or the purity of our reprefentation, the i im propri- 
ety of applying religious ordinances to civil purpo- 
fes, the abfurdity of requiring fubfcriptions to in- 
comprehenfible articles of faith, or the injuftice of 
expofing to civil penalties, thofe who cannot con- 
{cientioufly comply withfuch requirements. Thefe 
are fubje€ts which we have been accustomed to 
difcufs in the calm of peace, which are certainly 
worthy of the ferious’attention of englifhmen, and 
to which, I truft, opportunity will be afforded 
them to revert. But every fubordinate confidera- 
tion, every inferior grievance fhould now be ab- 
forbed inthe magnitude of the danger which threat- 
tens our country. From the wifdom and liberali- 
ty of that country we may all of us ultimately ex- 
pect juftice. And, even fhould fome of us be de- 
ceived in this expe€tation, we cannot be miftaken 
in the well founded apprehenfion that, under a 
foreign and efpecially under a french dominion, 
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we fhould be liable to infinitely greater evils then 
any of which we now complain. Such is, upon 
the whole, the happy: conftitution of the britith 
government that, whatever may be our refpective 
caufes of diffatisfattion, we have hitherto enjoyed 
in a high degree the bleffings of civil,and no incon- 
fiderable portion of religious liberty. The laws ' 
of England, founded, in general, on the pureft wif. 
dom, and executed with an impartiality unknown 
in any other european ftate, extend their equal 
proteftion alike to the rich and to the poor; and 
it is to be hoped that the fame impartiality will iz 
time be introduced in their treatment of every de- 
nomination of religionifts. Nothing could tend 
more to make religion flourifh ; nothing could be 
more favourable to the interefts of truth or to the 
premotion of good morals. The different feéts 
and parties, into which the religious world is and 
always muft be divided, being treated with equal 
favour by the civil power, would have no other 
means of recommending themfelvesto public 
efteem, than by the force of their arguments or the 
exemplarinefs of their manners. Truth would 
have the faireft opportunity of exercifing its influ- 
ence. It would be fought for, not in human fyf- 
tems but, in its own original records: And the 
zeal, alacrity and emulation, with which it would 
E 
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be purfued, and the readinefs with which, when 
found, it would always be embraced, would be 
peculiarly favourable to the interefts of fociety. 
We have feen, and continue to rejoice in the good 
effets of a fyftem of liberal policy in the ad- 
miniftration of our civil and commercial affairs ; 
and it is this liberal policy, eftablifhed by the laws 
of the land, which peculiarly and juftly attaches 
us to the country in which we live. The encoura ge- 
ment which is here afforded to indufty, by the free- 
dom with which it is permitted to exert itfelf, and 
by the fecurity of its acquifitions, has raifed our 
commerce toa pitch of unrivalled profperity. It 
3s this extended commerce which has excited the 
jealoufy of our ambitious neighbours. For they 
well know it is this which conftitutes our national 
greatnefs. It is this which is the fupport of the 
Tower as well as of the higher claffes of the com- 
munity: And they are much miftaken, if there be 
any of them who imagine that they have nothing 
to lofe in the prefent conteft. For they have to 
lofe the means of procuring their daily bread, and 
the fair profpe€t which, in this land of freedom, 
every man enjoys of being able to raife himfelf, by 
ingenuity and induftry, to a higher rank in life. 


It is the common artifice of the french to en- 
deavour to produce a diyifion between the people 
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and the government of any country with which 
they areat war. And, fhould they effect a land. 
ing on our coafts, they will, doubtlefs, at firft, pre: 
tend that they are not hoftile to the interefts of the 
great body of thenation. They will probably, on the 
other hand, affert, by means of manifeftos printed 
in englith and profufely diftributed, that they come 
to do them fervice, that it is their obje€t to deliver 
the poor from what they will call the oppreffion 
of the rich, and the country in general from what 
they will term the tyrannny ofits rulers. But the 
good fenfe of englifhmen will not allow them to 
be the dupes of fuch fhallow artifices. They will 
not eafily be induced to believe it poffible that the 
inveterate enemies of their ifland fhould, all at once, 
have become fo extremely friendly to its interests, 
as to expofe their own lives to the moft imminent 
danger for the pure fake of promoting them. 
They know that there muft be a fubordination of 
ranks in every civilized fociety. They know that 
there is no country in Europe where the bleffings 
of freedom and the only rational and. pra¢ticable 
fpecies of equality, an equality of rights, are en- 
joyed in fuch perfection as in their own. They 
know the dreadful ravages and horrid cruelties 
which the french have committed on every rank 
and clafs: of people, in the countries which they 
have conquered, and the difmad ftate of poverty, 
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dependence and flavery to which they have inva- 
viably reduced them. They know that, as they 
are tyrants abroad, fo they are themfelves flaves 
at home ; and that the honour of being taken un- 
der the prote€tion of “the great nation” implies 
only a ftate of expofure to complete pillage, and 
of vaffalage to a country, itfelf under the arbitrary 
and oppreffive control of a military government. 
If the britifh poor have no realized property to lofe. 
in this conteft it, by no means, follows that it is a 
matter of indifference, as to their interefts, how it 
terminates. In the event of fuccefsful invafion, the 
rich man may, perhaps, find the means to betake 
himfelf, with whatever he can fave from the plan- 
der of a rapacious enemy, into fome more favour- 
able climate, where his remaining wealth may ftill 
command for him the means of fubfiftence. But 
the poor man ig much more-neceffarily attached 
to the country in which he was born ; and if his 
labour there ceafe. to be of any value, a circum: 
ftance which muft occurto thoufands in cafe of 
the deftrution of our manufa@tures, he, cannot 
eafily tranfport himfelf and his family into a foreign 
Jand : nor will his means of information commonly 
be fuch as to give him ‘the power of afcertaining 
where his ‘habits of induftry may be moft likely 
to meet with encouragement, In this fituation 
itis too probable that no other refource will be 
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left to him than to recruit the exhaufted, ranks. 
of the enemies of his country, whilft his deftitute 
and unprotected family muft fink, the vittims.of 
their unhappy fate. It is therefore idle and falfe 
to affert that the poor have no intereft in the pre- 
fent contest. ‘They are most ferioufly and deeply 
interested in it. Befides, is it nothing to lofe the 
con{cioufnefs of belonging to a free and indepen» 
dent state? Js it nothing to lofe the proud fuperi- 
ority which that state hath fo long maintained 
amongst the nations of Europe? Is it nothing to 
permit a foreign plunderer,at the head of a french: 
army, to dictate the law to britons? Is the mean 
confideration of our own perfonal interest the on- 
ly fentiment by which we can be moved? And 
fhall the honour, the dignity, the liberty of our na- 
tive land stand for nothing in our estimation? Jm- 
poflible! There is not a man in the britifh ifles 
who would not 4/u/ to fee the tricoloured ftandard 
of France flying on the tower of London. There 
is not a man in the britifh ifles, who has a fpark 
of noble pride or of generous patriotif{m glowing 
in his heart, who, rather than witnefs fuch a dif- 
graceful fight, would not freely facrifice his life. Let 
us then join, with cordial unanimity and intrepid 
firmnefs, to repel the torrent of that mighty ruin, 
which our enemies fondly but vainly think they 
have prepared for us. Let every man, who can 
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wield a weapon for the protection of his king and 
country, be willing to come forth, and rather to 
perifh on the field of honour, bravely fighting for 
his native land, than drag out a miferable and in- 
glorious exiftence, the witne fs at once of its ruin 
and its fhame. 


« How beautiful is death when earned by virtue ! 
—— ss ce What pity is it 
That we can die but once to fave our country !’”’* 


“* Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 
our people and for the cities of our God; and the Lord 
do that which feemeth him good.”§ 


“ Be not ye afraid of them: Remember the Lord, 
whois great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your 
fons and your daughters, your wives and your houfes.’ + 


* Addifon. 
§ 2 Samuel X,—12. + Nehemiah IV.—14, 
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Containe ng fome obfervations on the french preparations for inva- 
fion, and on the mode of national defence, Se, “< 


Ae a time when we are threatened witha defcent by nearly 

the whole difpofable force of France, and when the in- 
vafion, ifit take place at all, will take place from the fhores, 
not only of France, but of Holland and Flanders, poflibly of 
Spain and even of Portugal, it is much to be lamented that’ 
the energies of the britifh empire fhould have been repref- 
fed by a mifplaced economy, or by a timid, irrefolute policy, 
fenfible of the neceffity of roufing the nation to its own de- 
fence, yet fearful of trufting a brave and loyal people with 
the general ufe of thofe arms, or the general knowledge of that 
military difcipline requifite to effect the purpofe. The pre- 
fent adminiftration has doubtlefs many claims to the efteem 
and attachment of the country. The conciliating manners of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in particular, the candour 
with which he is ever ready to meet the objetions of oppo- 
nents, the refpett with which he has uniformly treated the 
houfe of commons and the public, the plain and artlefs ftile of 
his fpeeches in parliament, the good fenfe with which they are 
uniformly pervaded, his declared regard for the liberty of the 
prefs, the general mildnefs and moderation of the meafures 
which have been purfued fince he came into power, fo oppofite 
to the harfh and rafh proceedings of his predeceflor, and the 
temperate yet firm and dignified language, which he has always 
obferyed with reference to foreagn ftates have juftly gained him 
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the refpeét and affeGtion of every defcription and party amongit 
us. Yet itis difficult to account for the conduct of an admini- 
ftration which, having trained every nerve to excite the coun- 
try to a fenfe of the magnitude of its danger, and ftrongly re- 
prefented the neceffity of univerfal co-operation to repel that 
danger, no fooner fucceeded in calling forth, through its whole 
éxtent, one unanimous fpirit of valiant refiftance than it check- 
éd and paralyzed thefe exertions which, if they had been duly 
encoutaged, would, béfore this time, have placed us in circum- 
{tances of confidence and fecurity, If motives of economy 
have produced this ftrange appearance of inconfiftency, why 
did not thofe motives operate fooner? Is there now any 
greater neceflity for economical arrangements than there was at 
the time when minifters thought it advifable by their fpeeches 
in pasliament.to roufe the whole nation to arms, and even to 
procure an aét for the exprefs purpofe of enabling them to com- 
pel the levy en Maffe ? Economy, however little it has hither- 
to characterized our ftatesmen, is certainly a very defirable qua- 
lification in a britifh Chancellor of the Exchequer; and it would 
have been happy for the nation if former minifters had been 
better acquainted with this humble but ufeful accomplifhment. 
The figures of rhetoric and powers of oratory by which they 
have been fo fplendidly, and for their country fometimes fo 
unfortunately, diftinguifhed would have been cheaply ex- 
changed forit, But furely the proper time for its exercile is 
not at the precife moment, when our independence, our liber- 
ties and our lives areat flake; when we are threatened with a 
formidable invation by the moft powerful ftate in Europe, a 
fate which, independaatly of its immenfe body of national 
guards, has at its difpofal a diiciplined force of nearly five hun- 
dred thoufand men, commanded by the moft experienced offi- 
cers, and headed by an individual, who unites to the fentiment 
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of inveterate hatred againft the britifh empire the moft éxtraor- 
dinary military talents, the moft unbounded ambition and a 
{pirit of the moft extravagant and romantic’ enterprize, 
% BS wots ‘ i 
In fuch circumftances, is there 2 man who would have 
objected to the condué of minifters, if they had freely incurred 
whatever expence might have been neceflary, in adopting the 
plansofdefenceand fecurity which they feem to have firft contem- 
plated ? Or would it have been too much to have armed with the 
musket or pike, as might have been found moft conveniently 
pratticable, at leaft the two firft claffes of the levy en maffe? 
It were a Libel on the people of England to fay that they are not 
fafely to be trufted in their own caufe. Never was a peopte 
more univerfally influenced by a fpirit of ardent loyalty and 
fteady patriotifm., Even thofe who, under the rigorous pto- 
ceedings of the late adminiftration, were the moft difpofed ta 
complain, would, to a man, fhed the laft drop of their blood 
in expelling the mercenary hirelings of France from the coafts 
of Britain. The admirers of republican forms of gcvernment 
have been completely difgufted by the proceedings which have 
taken place, fince the extinétion of their monarchy, amongft 
our hoftile neighbours ; the friends of freedom look with detef. 
tation on the odious tyranny which is now eftablifhed on the 
ruins ofthat monarchy ; and rather than fubmit to it, they would 
willingly retire to the moft diftant corners of the globe, and 
confent to inhabit ‘ wilds untrod by human foot.’ The {pirit 
of faftion, if ever it really exifted in this country, is certainly 
not now to be found init. Englifhmen are juftly and univer- 
fally united in one fentiment of attachment to their native land 
and to its happy conftitution, ahd in one earneft and determina 
ed with to affert its independence again{t every hoftile invader. 
1f ever there were a period when government might repole 
% 
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. anentire confidence in its fubje&ts, it isthe prefent. And the res 
{ponfibility will reft emeiebp with minifters if, through either 
a miftaken economy, ora groundlefs and ill timed jealoufy of 
popular opinion, they be not smsweke prepared for the menaced 
attacks But unhappily that refponfibility will come too late. 
It is therefore the only part which the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland have to take, toaffociate voluntarily inarms upon 
any terms which minifters may chufe to sccept. The condu& 
of thofe minifters will be always open to a parliamentary en- 
quiry ; and notwithftanding any appearance of a want of firm- 
nefs and vigour in their counfels, there is every reafon to be- 
lieve they have the real good of their country in view. But 

an advantage once given to the enemy, by our delay to bring 

forth the national refources to a degree decifively fufficient to 
counteract his proudeft efforts, may not eafily be regained. In 
fuchacafeas this, confidering the uncertainty of naval operati- 
ons, and the dependence which they unavoidably have upon the 
ever-changing elements, we fhould aé by land as if we had no 
affurance of being able to maintain the dominion of the feas, 

We fhould be prepared for the event of our fhips being dif- 

perfed and fhattered by ftorms, and of fucceffive fleets of french 
tranfports, laden with troops, being able to elude their utmoft 

vigilance during the dark nights or foggy days of winter. The 

exertions which have been already made to augment our mili- 

tary eftablifhment indicate that this is the fentiment of govern- 

ment ; and the numerous offers which have been prefented to 
it of the fervices of volunteer corps fhew that it is equally the 
opinion of the people. A larger native military force will 
probably foon be in a ftate of aétivity in this country than has 
exifted in it fince the days of the immortal Alfred; and there 
isdoubtiefs reafon to hope and believe that this force will fuffice 
ultimately torepel any attack which the troops of the Firft Con: 
ful may beableto make uponus, Butit fhould be confidered thet 
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thofe troops are both aftonifhingly numerous and in the moh 
formidable ftate of difcipline. It fhould alfo be confidered 
that it is not fufficient that we ULTIMATELY fucceed againft 
them. We fhould by all means be ready to give them fuch 
a reception that they may not be able to exz/t in hoftile array 
upon britifh foil for a fingle week, if poffible not for a fingle 
day. Thelofs which public credit and the interefts of our 
commerce, to fay nothing of our domeftic comforts, would 
fuftain from any thing like a campaign on englifh gronnd 
would be incalculable. The danger would alfo be multiplied 
-if any body of french forces, which might once obtain q footing 
“on our territory, fhould be able to maintain its pofition until 
reinforcements might arrive. For it is certain that. the firft 
corps which fhall {ucceed in gaining the shores of Great Britain 
or Ireland, will fpeedily be followed by other detachments’: 
And policy feems to require that the advanced divifion should 
be fubdued before the next fhould have time to make good its 
landing. If fuch an invafion be ferioufly intended as fhall 
amount to fomething more than a mere predatory: incurfion 
which, without a fuperior naval power, muft iffue in’ the de- 
ftruction of the invading party, and which would probably lit- 
tle fatisfy the towering ambition and unbounded refentment 
of the prefent ruler of France, the attempt muft be made either 
at once on a grand f{cale of co-operation from-all the northern 
ports of the enemy, or on the ‘principle of {malier’ divifions 
which fhall fucceflively and rapidly follow each other, taking 
every poffible advantage of the weather and. other fortuitous 
circum ftances to elude the obfervation, or {cattering themfelves 
at diftant intervals, to diftra& the attention of the britifh crui- 
zers. Upon either of thefe plans it were a hardy affertion to 
maintain that a very confiderable body of troops might not’be 
thrown uponone or both of the britifh iflands by fuch‘a power 
as France, And I heartily with my calculations on-this fube 
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je& may appear exaggerated to thofe who are moft competent 
to form an accurate judgment of them. 


In the very commencement of the prefent difpute between 
the two nations, it was acknowledged by Mr. Addington, in 
one of his {peeches in the houfe of commons, that our enemies 
poffeffed not only a moft formidable line of coaft-but a num- 
ber of veffels of different’ defcriptions fufficient, if not inter- 
yupted by our fleets, to tranfport to this country ‘an enormous 
force.** Such were the very words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This number of veffels they have been fince perpe~ 
tually and diligently augmenting, obliging all perfons in their 
feaport towns to contribute in fame way or other, and moft of 
them by their manual labour, to promote theirnaval preparations. 
So great istherigour with which thistyrannical requifition is en- 
forced, that I have the authority ofa private letter from a friend 
at Rotterdam to ftate that, in that town and neighbourhood, 
thofe who do not readily comply with it are coupled together, 
and inthat fituation publicly flogged. Such are the benefits 
of french fraternization, and {uch isthe generofity with which 
the allies or, as the dutch may now rather be called, the fub. 
jeéts of France are treated by a government which kindly pro- 
pofes to extend its prote€tion to the britifh ifles, and to diffufe 
its fyftem of liberty firft over thefe kingdoms and then over the 
continent of Europe! But the exertions, however unjuftly 
enforced, which have been made to increa‘e the number of vef- 
fels in the harbours and rivers of France, muft have produced 
wery confiderable effe& ; and a gentleman converfant in naval 
affairs lately gave it to meas his ferious opinion that the boats 
‘and fhipping of various defcriptions, now at the difpofal of the 
Firft Conful, were {ufficiently numerous totran{port acrofs the 
channel the whole french ariny. Notwithftanding my refped, 
“however, for the opinions and the means of information of 
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that gentleman, I flatter myfelf that he muft be a little mi 
taken, efpecially when I confider the amount of the effeét pro. 
duced by the two laft coniiderable exertions of our enemies in 
the naval department. The fhips fitted out for the expedition to 
Egypt, both in the northern and fouthern ports of France, and 
from thofe of Genoa, Corfica, Italy and Malta, conveyed to 
that unfortunate country, only between 30,000 and 40,000 men 
exclufively of failors. The fleet fitted out, fince the peace, for 
St. Domingo tranfported to that miferable ifland an army not 
exceeding 25,000 men. And each of thefe exertions was fup- 
pofed to be no inconfiderable effort of the french marine, dila- 
pidated through the negle& of the revolutionary governments 
or deftroyed by the fuperior genius of the britifh navy. There 
is however no doubt that a country like France, abounding in 
fea ports, interfe&ed by large rivers, and inhabited by a numes 
rous, aétive and enterprizing people, capable at any time of 
commanding the co-operation of Spain, and with Flanders, 
Holland and Italy at its difpofal, may foon colleé& an amazing 
multitude of {uch light veflels as willbe perfe€ly fufficient 
to convey any number of troops, which fhe may think it pru- 
dent to embark in them, acrofs the britifh channel. The mea- 
{ures now reforted to by the french government are likewife 
not more arbitrary than they are calculated to produce a pow- 
erful effe& in this particular dire€tion, And when we confider 
that the dutch Greenlandmen and ships of war, the dutch, 
flemifh and french merchantmen, the whole hoft of their priva- 
teers, their very fifhing boats and the {mall craft of their ri- 
vers and canals are all in a ftate of requifition, to increale the 
number of veffels produced by the continued aftivity of many 
months, when we likewife remember that many of their largeft 
fhipsfrom St. Domingo have arrived fafe in Europe, and that 
a confiderable force. of fhips of the line and frigates is known 
to be in.a ftate of preparation, both in the french and Spanifh 
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ports, waiting only till the blockading {quadrons are driven off 
by adverfe gales, it does not appear improbable that an attempt 
may be made upon our coafts with a much larger numberof 
men than the inhabitants of this country expeé to find engaged 
in the enterprize. Indeed it is not likely that a man of the 
' temperament of Bonaparte would undertake fuch an enterprife, 
unlefs upon a magnificent fcale and with what may appear te 
him, at leaft, a pofporlity of fuccefs. ’ 


Let us fuppofe that he has, or expeéts in the courfe of the 
winter to have, a fufficient number of veffels to embark for 
this country 150,600 men. It appears to be making a very 
fair allowance for the exertions of our navy, if we calculate 
that one-third part of thefe men will be killed or taken prifon- 
€rs on the paffage, and that not more than one-half of the boats 
and fhipping will be permitted to return into the harbours of 
France, in any condition to bring out frefh troops. Suppole 
this operation to be repeated with a proportionate lofs of men 
and fhipping till, by the complete deftru€tion of the latter, it 
can no longer be continued. About 100,000 men would have 
been deflroyed, or taken on their paffage. But about 200,000 
would have been thrown on our fhores. From all accounts, 
the Chief Conful would think himfelf pretty fecure of vi@ory, 
if he could tranfport himfelf with half that number of veteran 
foldiers, and their neceffary complement of arms and baggage, 
into an unfortified country, long unuled to be the theatre of 
war, and whofe inhabitants he may, perhaps, conceive to be ef- 
feminated by opulence and luxury. In this opinion there is 
net a briton who would not freely facrifice his life to convince 
bim of his miftake; and I hold it blafphemy to my native 
land, to intimate the {malleft fufpicion that he would not 
finally atone dearly for his audacity. But, in the mean time, 
the country might be converted into a fcene of carnage and 
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defoliation; the labours of agriculture would be at an end; the 
operations of the manufacturer would be completely fufpended 5 
commercial and national credit would be annihilated; the fyt- 
tem of our paper currency would vanifh away like {moke; and 
bankruptcy, ruin and famine would over{fpread the land. | For 
thefe reafons, it appears to me that we cannot be too aftive in 
our preparations, or too fecure in the nature and extent of them. 
A commercial country, like this, fhould not rifquethe poffibi- 
lity of its becoming the fcene of war, even for a few weeks. 
And, in this view of the fubje&@, the condu& of fome of our 
new corps is highly inexcufable, who have chofen rather. to 
difband than tobe confidered as {upernumeraries, and to remain 
liable to the militia ballot. It is dificult to fay, whether the 
unprudence of impofing, or the difhonour of rejefting thee 
terms, in the prefent circumftances of the country, be the great- 
eft, Minifters have however, I believe, in very few in- 
ftances, declined to accept the fervices of {uch corps as have of- 
fered. themfelves upon the above terms, and engaged to put 
government to no expence. And I, therefore, carneftly re- 
commend it to my countrymen, if the levy en mafe be not im- 
mediately called out, to affociate in their refpective diflridts, 
in numerous bodies, for the purpofe of learning the ule of the 
pike, and acquiring a competent degree of {kill in the art of 
marching and manceuvring, which will be as conducive to the 
fuccefsful application of that inftrument, as of the mufket and 
bayonet. Let the rich not refufe to mix for this purpofejn the 
fame ranks with the poor, and to affift them in the negeflary 
contribution, which need not be more than a few fhillings, 
the price ofa pike, for each man. Thefe corps, without having 
even pledged themfelvesto marchfrom their own homes, would 
be of infinite fervice, if eftablifhed all over the country 9 The 
enemy would then have to contend with not only a large dife 
polabie force of regulars, militia and volunteers, as the latter 
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are at prefent conftituted, but an armed nation, ready and fear. 
lefs to meet them in every quarter of the ifland. Their own 
former policy would be turned againft them, and, if they ex- 
ceeded us in difcipline, we fhould inevitably and expeditioufly 
crufh them by our fuperior numbers. The french have never 
refufed to avail themfelves of this advantage when they have 
had it in their power; and the opinion of a few military offi- 
cers, ‘jealous of honour,” fhould not be allowed to prevent 
the people of England from availing themfelves of it now; 
efpecially when it may be obtained at no expence, with very 
little perfonal inconvenience, and with an affurance of it’s being 
abfolutely decifive with refpect to the fecurity of the Country. 


I am aware it may be alledged that we have already a larger 
number of men in arms than it can poflibly be fuppofed the 
invading force will amount to. What that force will be it is 
not eafy to afcertain. A letter from St. Omers, which has juft 
found its way into the public prints, afferts that 400,000 men 
are deftined to be employed again{t us, part of whom will be 
embarked in 2,000 boats now nearly completed. A private 
communication from Breft is reprefented as ftating that in that 
harbour, whereWhe had notcalculated on there being more than 
feven or eight fail of the line, there are not lefs than twenty two, 
befides frigates and a crowd of tranfports. In the Texel we are 
told are ten fail of the line, befides frigates, 400 merchantmen, 
and an immenfe number of {chuyts which are decked and capae 
ble ofiftanding the north fea. Floating batteries of a moft for- 
midable conftruétion are alfo faid to be preparing, &c, Thefe 
reports, notwithftanding the affurances given us of their accu- 
racy, are probably exaggerated reprefentations. But if the plan 
above recommended were univerfally adopted it would be of 
very little moment to us whether they were true or false. We 
fhould be prepared for the moft gigantic efforts of the enemy, 
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and the great advantage we fhould enjoy would confift not 
only in the certainty with which thofe efforts would be over- 
come, but in thecelerity with which they would be oppofed. 
Let the foe land wherever he pleafed, an armed and difciplined 
people would be at hand ready to difpute with him the firft and 
every fucceeding inch of ground, Whereas at prefent if 50,000 
or 60,c00 men were difembarked on any part of our coafts, ex- 
cept the fouthern or fouth eaftern. where the moft formidable 
preparations have very properly been made, it is probable; fo 
much time would be loft before an efficient force could be 
brought to oppole their progrefs, that the moft ferious mifchief 
might be incurred. At all events there could be no rationah 
caufe of apprehen fion and there would be decifive fecurity from 
the meafure of training the great mafs of the people to the ufe 
ofthe pike. The nation thus armed would repofe with confi- 
dence on.its own ftrength, and might fmile at the impotent ef. 
forts of an affailing world. But it isa miftake to imagine that 
this meafure can be reforted to with advantage in the hurry and 
confufion ofa ftate of a€tual warfare. A moderate degree of 
difcipline, once acquired, may in fuch circumftances be rapidly 
improved, But the rules of art are not to be firft ftudied when | 
their application is required, Nor can much good be expe€t- 
ed from the ill combined operations of irregular and tumultu- 
ary forces, however zealous or courageous they may individu- 
ally be. Such untutored levies would impede rather than af- 
fiftthe more regular foldiery ; and they would ftand expofed 


to the moft imminent danger, 


It has been fuppofed that in their meditated attack upon us 
our enemies themfelves, not deficient in cunning, are likely to 
have recourfe to fome novelty in the nature or conftrudtion 
of their weapons. And, to fhew the important advantage fome- 
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times derived from alterations apparently trivial, it has been 
afferted that the ruffians conquered Italy in the laft war by the 
additon of two inches to the ufual length of the bayonet. At 
a time when the french armies had been negleéted by the revo- 
lutionary government, when they had been allowed to become 
diforganized, and yet had to defend a frontier of unprecedented 
extent, the fuccefs of the ruflians may be accounted for, with- 
out having recourfe to the fuppofition that they poffeffed any 
fuperior advantages in the conftruétion of their arms. But it 
is evident that a flratagem of this fort might eafily be obviated 
by having the national pikes made as long as might be thought 
confiftent with their free and a€tive ufe. f 


After all, it is poffible that the threats of invafion fo ftrong- 
ly held out by France fince the commencement of the prefent 
difpute may be intended only as a war againft our commerce 
and our finances. But the more I confider the eager, impetu- 
ous chara&ter and afpiring ambition of the Firft Conful, the 
more I am perfuaded that he is, at prefent, influenced lefs by 
views of policy, than by movements of paffion. Accuftom- 
ed to viGtory, intoxicated with power and ftimulated by flattery, 
he expeéts the whole world to bend before him; and, indignant 
at our acknowledged commercial cnd naval fuperiority, as well 
as piqued at the event of the war in Egypt and at the freedom 
with which he has been treated by our political writers, he 
burns to accomplifh at once the deftruftion of our power and 
our independence, Under the influence of thefe feelings, he is 
willing to adopt the moft extraordinary and even the moft extra- 
vagant meafures if they appear to offer any profpect of gratify- 
ing his ambition or his revenge. But, whatever be the view 
with which his prefent fyftem of operations has been reforted 
to, we know that it is of {uch a nature as to render it indifpen- 
fibly neceflary for us to-confult our own fecurity. And no 
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plan, in addition to what has already been done in this country, 
can be at once more effe€tual and economical than for its inha- 
bitants to form themfelves, with the approbation of govern- 
ment, into numerous corps for the purpofe of learning the pike 
exercife. It is not at all improbable that, confidering the pre- 
fent greatly augmented power of the french republic, our mini- 
fters may find it advifable to have recourfe to fome fuch mode, 
as this, of permanent national defence. Its cheapnefs and its 
fufficiency are great recommendations ; and to thofe who look 
with a jealous eye on large ftanding armies, as dangerous to li- 


berty, it muft appear particularly acceptabie. 


We have lately feen how completely her own military 
power has triumphed over France. Wherever flavery has been 
eftablifhed it has been by fimilar means. But the great mafs 
of a people will never confpire againft themfelves; and no 
country can poffibly be in a ftate of more perfe& fafety, both 
againft external aggreflion and internal revolution, than that 
in which its rights and liberties are placed under the protec. 
tion of the body of its inhabitants armed and difciplined for 
that exprefs purpole, This was the fyftem once eftablifhed 
in our own ifland by the illuftrious Alfred. The revival of it 
has of late been ably recommended by the ingenious pen of Major 
Cartwright. * Its adoption would be worthy of,a patriotic ad- 
miniftration, It would fix the prerogatives of the Prince as 
well as the liberties of the people on the folid ground of fecu- 
rity. It would guard us equally from the dangers both of ty- 
ranny and anarchy: And it would entirely and for ever re- 
lieve us from thofe alarms of invafion, and all their injurious 
confequences, to which weare perpetually, and muft now 
more:than ever be fubje&, on the breaking out of a war with 


_* See his appeal, civil and military, on the fubject ef the englif 
conftitution. 
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France. Were this plan to take place the beft pra€ticable 
mode of arming the country would of courfe be adopted, and 
the pike would yield to the muiket and bayonet, as foon as 
mufkets and bayonets could be procured in fufficient number, 


The expenfe of dur prefent military establifhment might, 
in fuch a cafe, be ina great meafure fpared. We fhould have 
little oecafion for what are now called troops of the line. All 
the dispofable force that we fhould want would be merely a 
fufficiency for the fupply of our foreign garrifons, the pro- 
te€tion of our colonies and the occafhonal annoyance of thofe 
of our enemies. — It may perhaps be objetted that a large mili- 
tary eftablifhment ought ftill to be kept up to enable us, when 
it might be thought advifable, to fit out continental expediti- 
ons. But, what have we ever gained by fuch expeditions? We 
have fometimes, perhaps, donea little mifchief to our adverfa~ 
ries ; but it has always been at a much greater expenfe to our- 
felves, and not unfrequently at the expenfe of ultimate defeat 
and difgrace. Our marine ftrength points out to us a much 
better way of carrying on a war with France than by expofing 
ourfelves to the rifque of continentalexpeditions. A fyftem in- 
deed of predatory incurfions on the french fhores, in which our 
trocps fhould never attempt to poffefs themfelves of forts or 
townsorto make any eftablifhment, but merely to harrafsthe ene- 
my, may fometimes be conveniently refortedto. By obligingthem 
to a€&t on the defenfive and to provide for the proteétion of an 
extended line of coaft, it may avail to difconcert fome of their 
offenfive operations; and if a {quadron of light veffels, with a 
competent land force on board, could fome time ago have been 
{pared on that fervice they might not have found it entirely 
confiftent with their own fecurity to concentrate fo large a 
body of troops on the fhores of the channel, with a view to 


the invafion of England. But the true policy of this country 
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in a war with France is undoubtedly to keep down its naval 
power and to fhut up, if poffible, the fources from which it 
may be regenerated. With this view our great objeét mult be, 
not merely to deftroy their Shipping but, to obviate their means 
of acquiring or forming feamen. Thefe they cannot pofleéfs, 
during war, however populous their territory may be, if they 
havel not employment for them during peace. We fhould 
therefore make a point, not only of taking their wef india 
Iflands and whatever remains to them in the eaft indies or the 
indian ocean but, of retaining them in our own hands, We 
fhould fuffer no foreign colonies to afford to France the means 
of employing her people in a fea-faring life. We fhould pro- 
hibit them entirely from fifhing on the banks of Newfound. 
land and completely expel them from their fettlements in its 
_ neighbourhood. Guiana fhould if poffible be wrefted from 
them; and every difcouragement fhould be thrown in the 
way of their foreign trade, not fo much to prevent the growth 
of their manufaétures as to prevent the increafe of their feamen. 
Itisin this point of view that I confider the expulfion of the 
French from Egypt as moft important tous. Had they once 
fucceeded in eftublifhing a colony there, the intercourfe, 
civiland commercial, which muft have been carried on be- 
tween it and the Mother Country would have afforded con- 
ftant employment to a considerable number of failors, We 
have happily fruftrated their defigns in that quarter of the 
world; and the continued poffeflion of Malta will enable us 
at any time to check their tradeto the Levant. We cannot 
hinder the French from building fthips ; but it appears to be 
within the power, and if fo it muft’ certainly be the wifdom 
of this conntry, to throw innumerable’ obftacles in the way 
of their procuring any other nurfery for feamen than that of 
their own coafting trade. To this point our attention fhould | 
be feduloufly diretted. And never was there a fairer oppor- 


tunity prefented to us for it’s accomplifhment. For, what- 
ever may be the number of fhips which France may be able to 
mufter up as tranfports, her navy has undoubtedly received a 
mortal blow during the war of the revolution; whilft the 
britifh naval power has rifen to it’s higheft pitch of greatnefs 
and glory. This comparative ftate of the two nations as to 
their maritime ftrength may be confidered as more important 
to usthan ever. And, as it fhould be our obje& in war to 
maintain it, it fhould likewife be our determination to con- 


clude no peace by which it may be compromifed. 


This is the only means by which we can, and by this means 
we certainly may, counterbalance the enormous acquifitions 
which our enemies have lately made. In proportion as their 
territorial power is augmented, we fhould take care that their 
naval ftrength be abridged ; and when the time for treating 
on terms of peace fhall at length arrive, it fhould be a firft 
principle, a fine qud non with us that if they be determined to 
remain poffeffed of paramount authority onthe continent, it 
fhall be purchafed at the expence of their colonial poffeffions 
and of every means of fupporting their marine of which we 
may be able to deprive them. In one point or in the other, 
Great Britain may compel them to fubmit to her views; 
and, if fhedo not, fhe will be culpably inattentive to her 
own future fafety. 


Let the french retire within their ancient or, at lea ft, within 
moderate limits ; let them restore freedom and independence to 
the countries which they have enflaved ; let them produce 
fatisfa@tory fecurity that they will not again wantonly dif_urb 
the peace or attack the liberties of Europe: We may then 
juflly confent that they fhall continue to exist asa naval.pow- 
er. But, if their proceedings on the continent ftill manifeft 
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a determination to puth their arbitrary dominion to the utmof 
poffible extent, if the {word be the only law to which they will 
appeal, and the right of conqueft the only right which they will 
confent to acknowledge, let the States of Europe unite for 
their own fecurity againft the common aggreffor, and let the 
thunder of britifh cannon affert the undivided empire of the seas. 


To affail this envied empire the haughty {quadrons of the 
chief Conful mean foon to try their ftrength. Let Britain 
fairly put forth hers, unchecked by a narrow and illiberal po-. 
licy, and the event will not long remain in fufpenfe. Let her 
rife in all her native ardour, firm in the caufe of freedom, aw~ 
ful in juftice, great in vengeance, yet ever willing to temper 
victory with mercy ; and fhe will fpeedily difmifs the fcattered 
legions of the enemy, in the language of the heathen God of 
her own proper element to the audacious winds :-— 


** Tantane vos generis tenurt fiducia vefirr ? 

dete. di + os. w she fautas auaets tollere moles? 
Maturate fugam, regique hec dicite veftro ; 

Non ilh imperium pelagi, favumque tridentem, 

Sed mkt forte datum,” 
Viner. 


kr Since the preceding Difcourfe was committed to the prefs, @ 
Eztle Pamphlet has been put into my hands entitled “ ConsiDERATIONS 
ON THE SINFULNBSS OF WAR,” printed at Sheffield. The Author cites 
feveral pafjages from the New Teflament, in which it is clearly intima- 
ted that the chriftian religion was not intended to be propagated by the 
fword ; and from thefe. pafages he infers that DEFENSIVE as well as 
Offenfive war is unjuftifiable. With equal logical accuracy he might have 
inferred from, the prophetic words of our Saviour, “ I amnot come to fend 
peace on earth but a fword,” that war and blood/bed are the proper 
bufine{s of chriftians. Is it poffible that he fhould ferioufly believe the 
religion of the new teftament fo much at variance with the religion of 
nature and the dictates of common fenfe as to require the good people of 
England to fit fill whil? the french cut a ll their seoots 2 
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